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ABSTRACT 

Modern writing textbooks tend to offer no heuristics, 
treat heuristics as if they do not have different impacts on inquiry, 
or taJce the view that heuristics are ideologically neutral 
pedagogies. Yet theory about language demonstrates that Ideological 
neutrality is impossible. Any use of language in attempting to 
represent reality will inevitably privilege some aspects of reality 
and slight others, producing what Kenneth Burke has labeled 
••termlnlstlc screens." Clearly heuristics, as linguistic devices, are 
terministlc screens, directing writers' attention, encouraging them 
to explore a topic through certain particular perspectives rather 
than others. Paradoxically, their benefit is also their hindrance: 
they assist inquiry by directinsj students along some lines cf 
inquiry, yet they simultaneously limit inquiry by excluding other 
possible lines of inquiry. Once writers recognize heuristics as 
ideologically bound, they must acknowledge that heuristics are not as 
interchangeable as their representation in textbooks suggest. An 
analysis and illustration of the ideologies of two heuristics, 
tagmemics and the pentad, using Burke's method of identifying and 
classifying ideologies, shows that heuristics do differ in what they 
consider at issue, and that those differences do affect what students 
will conclude about a subject. Rather than teaching students just one 
heuristic or implying to students that heuristics ara neutral 
pedagogies (through flippant advice like "use whatever works") 
instructors should begin to teach heuristics more carefully, making 
their differences more explicit. (PRA) 
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Ideology in Writing Instruction! 
Reconsidering Invention Heuristics 



If you were to compare the textbooks marketed for freshman 
composition today with the ones marketed fifteen or twenty years ago, 
the greatest difference you'd see is that the current textbooks give 
more attention to the process of writing, rather than only the 
finished text. A major part of this process is invention, the 
generation and exploration of ideas for a text. Many textbooks now 
offer techniques to help students with invention, ranging from 
brainstorming or freewriting to more structured heuristics such as 
tagmemics or the pentad. Underlying all of this instruction in 
invention is the belief that a writer is not destined to wait on 
muses for inspiration; nor does she need to resolve herself to the 
limits of her natural talent. There are techniques she can use to 
prod her memory and incite the discovery of new ideas. As Ross 
Winterowd has said, teaching invention techniques can give students 
far more help than the "old by-guess-and-by-golly method" of writing 
("Topics 708) . 

This afternoon I'd like to talk about ways that our field's 
understanding of invention heuristics needs to be expanded and why a 
more critical study of various heuristics is important. Currently, 
composition textbooks tend either to offer no heuristics, to explain 
and illustrate one thoroughly (a kind of "one-size-fits-all" 
approach), or to offer a wide array <an indention smorgasboard) . 
Whether texts present one or many, they almost always minimize the 



dlatlnctlona between heuriatica. For example^ the eighth edition of 
Wrij5ing_with_a_Purfioae inciudea a aet of heuriatica, directing 
atiidenta only to "try out" varioua onea, then decide which worka beat 
(37) . One ahort text, Ihe^Eleaenta^of .Invention by Jeanne Simpaon, 
ia devoted excluaively to explaining eleven heuriatica. Yet even in 
auch an anthology, there ia little guidance on the advantagea and 
diaadvantagea of different heuriatica. Simpaon repeatedly adviaea 
atudenta to "Do Whatever Worka" (2, 89) and aaya that they ahould try 
a variety of heuriatica ao they can find two or three they prefer 
(42). In the textbooka I am familiar with, heuriatica are almoat 
alwaya preaented thia little diacrimination, aa if they are 
interchangeable and the only meana of deciding between them ia 
peraonal preference or, in a few texta, whether the atudent thinka 
better viaually or verbally. Thua, textbooka treat heuriatica aa if 
they do not have different impacta on inquiry, aa if heuriatica are 
ideologically neutral pedagogiea. 

Yet theory about language telle ua that ideological neutrality 
ia impoaaible. Kenneth Burke explaina that language ia a directing 
of attention. Any uae of language , then, in attempting to repreaent 
reality, will inevitably privilege aome aapecta of reality and alight 
othera. To quote Btrke, "Even if any given terminology ia a 
reflection of reality, by ita very nature aa a terminology it muat be 
a §SiS9tion of reality; and to thia extent it muat function alao aa a 
deflection of reality" ( "Terminiatic" 45). To deacribe thia 
linguiatic phenomenon. Burke coined the phraae "terminiatic acreen," 
which meana that any aet of terma, in directing the attention, 
acreena reality, enabling aome conceptual poaaibi 1 it iea and 
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precluding others < "Terminietic" 50). Clearly heuriatice, aa 
lingulatic devlcea, are terminiatlc acreena. They direct writers' 
attention, encouraging them to explore a topic through certain 
particular perapectivea rather than othera. Paradoxically, their 
benefit ia alao their hinderance: they aaaiat inquiry by directing 
students along some lines of inquiry, yet they simultaneously limit 
inquiry by excluding other possible lines of inquiry. No heuristic 
can direct inquiry neutrally. 

Once we recognize heuriatica aa terminiatic acreena- -that is, aa 
ideologically bound--we must acknowledge that heuriatica are not as 
interchangeable aa their representation in textbooks suggests. Each 
heuristic ia markedly different. They offer different perapectivea 
and thua screen and deflect reality differently. Their different 
perspectives privilege and thwart obaervationa differently. They 
differ ideologically; what they define aa iaauea differs. Above all, 
they have different effecta on inquiry. Permit me to quote again 
from Kenneth Burke. In thia paasage. Burke explaina how terminiatic 

screens affect inquiry: 

Not only does the nature of our terma affect the nature of 
our obaervationa, in the sense that the terma direct the 
attention to one field rather than to another. Alao, many 
'obaervationa' are but implications of the particular 
terminology in terms of which the observations are made. 
In brief, much that we take aa obaervationa about 'reality' 
may be but the apinning out of poaaibi li tiea implicit in 
our particular choice of terma. ("Terminiatic" 46) 

Burke's argument of causality here ia crucial. The terms of an 
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inquiry may largely determine what eubeequent obeervatlone can be 
made. When thie ceueel argument io applied to heurietica, it become* 
clear that the ideology o£ a heuristic greatly affects what i« 
"discovered" or, to apply Burke's argument in its full force, what a 
student "discovers" about a subject when using a heuristic may be no 
more than "the spinning out" of that heuristic' a ideology. 

Knowing this, we must go further than just acknowledging that 
heuristics screen reality differently through their different 
perspectives and thus are more different than textbooks suggest. 
Given Burke's causal argument that the terms of an inquiry may 
greatly determine the inquiry's outcome, what is important is the 
precise ideological nature of various heuristics. For example, what 
ideological assumptions are implicit in tagmemics and, consequently, 
what "discoveries" is tagmemics likely to yield? How does the choice 
of which heuristic to use change what the student using the heuristic 
will discover? If the same student explored her subject with, say, 
the pentad rather than tagmemics, how would her conclusions differ? 

Kenneth Burke has developed a method for identifying 
ideologies-what he calls a system's ' terms' -that can help us answer 
some of the questions I have Just raised. In A_Grammar_of .Motives, 
Burke says that an ideology can be defined with reference to five 
terms: scene, act, agent, agency, and purpose. These terms are 
familiar to us as the components of the pentad heuristic, yet Burke 
intended the terms to be used for the purpose of identifying 
ideologies. An ideology can be identified, says Burke, according to 
which of the five terms it emphasizes most. A stressing of scene 
indicates an ideology of materialism; a stressing of act corresponds 
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to realiaw; if agent la atraaaed, the ideology ia idealiaa; agency la 
pragmatlan; purpose ia myaticiaa. 

In the tiae I have left today, I'd like to uae thia 
claaaif ication ayatea to work you through an analyaia of the 
ideologiea of two heuriatica, tagmemica and the pentad. Tagaeaica, 
you'll reaember, directs a writer to examine a aubject aa a particle 
(aa a fixed entity), aa a wave <aa undergoing change), and aa a field 
(aa exiating within a larger context). Additionally, tagmeaica aaka 
the writer to examine the aubject in each of theae perapectivea for 
its contraative featurea (what makes it different from other 
entitiea), ita range of variation (waya it can differ while atill 
being identified aa the same thing), and its distribution (what range 
of contexta can appropriately contain it). 

Given Burke's definitiona of epiatemologiea, I believe tagmemica 
moat emphasizes scene, making it a heuriatic of materialism. 
Materialism, according to Burke, is diatinguiahed from other 
ideologiea by ita focua on the material, on the bodily and external. 
Materialiam aa a terminiatic acreen privilegea iaauea of exiatence, 
studying essences and propertiea; it slights questions of actior and 
of purpoae. The characteriatlca of materialiam are eaay to aee in 
tagmemica. Each cell of the tagmemic grid ia deaigned to explore the 
subject's properties and existence. The directive which begins each 
cell of the tagmemic heuriatic--"view the unit aa"--reveals 
tagmemica' foremost concern with a full recognition of the object. 
The theories Kenneth Pike used to develop the tagmemic heuriatic are 
also indicative of a preoccupation with the material world. The 
llnguiatic concept of the tagmeme--contraat , range of variation, and 
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di«tribution--la uaed to fully recognize something (Edwards 11) » 
which again auggeata an eaphaaia on eaaencea and propertiea. In 
addition, the terma particle, wave, and field are borrowed from 
physics, further marking the heuriatic'a emphaaia on phyaical 
propertiea and the material world. Tagmemics, then, seeks to define 
a subject well. It prompts students to pursue issues of identity and 
alights other possible Inquiry. 

The pentad, on the other hand, seems to emphasize Burke's term 
"act". The pentad heuristic is made up of the same five terma we've 
been using to identify ideologies: scene, act, agent, agency, and 
purpose. The writer uses these terma as a heuristic by asking the 
questions that the terms suggest: where was the act done? what was 
done? who did it? how was it done? why was it done? The pentad 
heuristic thus leads the writer to examine her topic as a drama, 
centered on the act. 

The philosophy that corresponds to an emphasis on act, according 
to Burke, is realism. In its stress on action, realism differs 
greatly from materialism. Rather than privileging physicality and 
definition, realiam atudiea social relations. Realism sees behavior 
as purposeful and therefore emphasizes freedom of choice, not fate. 
One example Burke offers of realism is the Christian view that 
suffering and submissions are acta. Another example is the pathetic 
fallacy, which would describe wheat as tossing its head of its own 
free will, rather than being blown by the wind. In its emphasis on 
action, realiam acreena reality by stressing opportunity for change, 
but minimizing the conatrainta to change. The pentad heuriatic 
acreena in thia aame way: the writer ia led to view her subject in 
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pantadic term* to identify aa "tree." Usually, a tree would be 
coneidered part of scene, but if we were to place the tree in the 
scenic category here, we would be making it tangentiel to whatever 
act was done near the tree. The tree would not then be our subject 
for examination. To explore tree as a subject, we could identify it 
aa the act in the pentad. The heuristic would then raise different 
sorts of questions than were considered using tagmemics. If tree is 
the act, who is the agent? Its divine creator? Preservationists 
will fought zoning regulations to ensure its existence? Or perhaps a 
writer would position the tree in the agent slot. What, then, does 
the tree do, for what purpose? If a student who used tagmemics to 
explore the oak tree, she would analyze the tree itself, but if she 
used the pentad, she would study the tree as part of a network of 
deliberate actions. Each heuristic encourages certain discoveries 
and discourages others. 

Even though tagmemics and the pentad lead us to raise different 
questions about the oak tree, the pentad works a bit clumsily for this 
topic because a tree is not usually viewed as the center of a drama. 
The importance of ideology in heuristics can be better seen using a 
topic that seems equally conducive to both heuristics. The topic of 
homelessness will serve us well as a second illustration. Using 
tagmemics, the particle perspective would lead us to think about the 
numbers of homeless people, the demographics of that population, and 
what homelessness is like. The wave perspective would prompt us to 
consider the changes in homelessness over time: whether the numbers 
are increasing and decreasing and how quickly; any change in the 
number of homeless shelters; changes in public attention to problems 
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of the homelaaa; etc. Finally, the field perapective would lead ua 
to atudy hoaeleaaneaa within ita larger context; for example, 
how homeleaaneaa comparea to and ia different from other aocial 
problema. Uaing tagmemica to explore homeleaaneaa would grant ua a 
very full deacription of the nature of homeleaaneaa. 

Now, let' a look at homeleaaneaa uaing the pentad. To poaition 
homeleaaneaa aa an act caata it aa deliberate, aa aomething that'a 
dgne, not, aa tagmemica auggeata, aomething that unqueationably ia. 
If homeleaaneaa ia the act, who ia the agent? The pentad thua puta 
more explicit emphaaia on cauaea. Doea the blame for homeleaaneaa 
lie in the government, in churchea and charitable organizationa, in 
the homeleaa individuala themaelvea? The agency category alao 
encouragea cultural critique. Ia the meana through which 
homeleaaneaa ia made poaaible the bureaucraciea of federal funding, 
the greed of capitaliam, the poatmodern diaintegration of family and 
community tiea? Finally, ii homeleaaneaa ia an act, what poaaible 
purpooe might be aerved by it? Aa abaurd aa thia queation ia, it too 
implies that homeleaaneaa that could be changed. 

I do not mean to auggeat that one heuriatic ia better than 
another for exploring homeleaaneaa, or any other topic. Both 
tagmemica and the pentad help ua underatand homeleaaneaa better, and 
it would be equally wrong to know the characteriatica of 
homeleaaneaa, but not ita cauaea, aa it would be to critique ita 
cauaea, without underatanding ita characteriatica. My point ia that 
heuriatica do differ in what they conaider at iaaue, and thoae 
differencea do affect what atudenta will conclude about a aubject. 
Rather than teaching atudenta Juat one heuriatic or implying to 
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atudenta that hauriscica are neutral pedagogies through flippant 
advi:e like "use whatever works," I hope we can begin to teach 
heuristics more carefully, in ways that make their differences more 
explicit. I hope that, as rhetoricians, we can begin to see 
heuristics for what they are: rhetorical acta that uniquely assist 
and restrict inquiry. 
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